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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  advertisement  reproduced  above 
contains  the  kind  of  information  about 
canned  asparagus  that  any  retail  grocer  can 
use  to  his  profit.  Styles,  grades,  contents, 
related  item  selling — merchandising  ideas 
with  which  to  build  bigger  volume.  There 
is  a  series  of  these  pages — each  on  a  dif¬ 


ferent  canned  food — appearing  every  month 
in  the  leading  grocery  trade  publications. 
Have  you  been  reading  them?  We  hope 
you  will  find  some  of  the  ideas  useful  in 
your  merchandising  work.  We  know  they 
are  stimulating  intelligent  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  July .  . 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMOR^MD. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

Jw  Kveiy  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  run-  ||^  IMIBWv 
iiing  under  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  4l[  |L 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using 
a  compound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks 
of  detachable  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  to-  j 
getlier  to  take  up  the  wear  and  stretch. 

Pal.  Sept.  8.  1914  Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with 
Ideal  Chain  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correstly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  sprockets  on  which 
they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays  and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold 
and  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Vine  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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TOP  COVER 

fALSt^IRCO  IN  PLACE 


NEOKINS-IN  attachment  look-seamer 


rLANGER 


OOUBLE-SEAMER3 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


FALSE-WIRE 

NECK-IN 


DOUBLE-SCAM^^I 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


JZackers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental's  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 

Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30 pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 

Exhaustive  Research 

Studies  Available 

Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
hasavast  fundof  informationquickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


SEATTLE 

WASHINGTON 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO- 
DAY— ALL  LOCATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  I^OINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


THE  Early 
Packs 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


W,  H.  MORGAN 
General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
Nevr  York 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


>'4*  GALLON  and  No.lO  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search— the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
—and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way— is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


CONTINENTAL 

oHrn  evtnf  fMciiifg  fer 

GREATER  SERVICE 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


Great  minds  move  in  the  same  channel”:  as 
we  were  writing  last  week’s  editorial,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  advisability  of  a  committee  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  drafting  a  suitable  code  to  fit  this  indus¬ 
try,  such  a  committee  was  presenting  the  result  of 
its  work  to  that  Association,  and  it  was  made  public 
July  1st — and  you  have  it  in  this  week’s  issue.  Read 
it  carefully,  for  theer  is  a  lot  in  it. 

*  *  * 

After  you  have  read  it,  and  before  doing  anything 
else,  read  General  Johnson’s  (the  Administrator)  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  in  your  mind : 

“Do  I  have  to  join  a  Trade  Association?  No¬ 
body  HAS  to  do  anything — except  that,  under 
the  terms  of  this  act — and  the  policy  of  its  exe¬ 
cution,  everybody  is  expected  to  conform  to  this 
great  common  effort.  Any  person  who  stands 
apart  from  it  is  likely  to  be  uncomfortable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbors  and  even  under  the  law. 

It  is  easier  to  cooperate  in  groups  than  singly — 
the  larger  and  better  organized  the  groups,  the 
easier  it  is.  Trade  Associations  are  going  to  have 
a  new  meaning  under  this  law  and  it  is  better 
all  around  to  get  into  them.” 

*  *  * 

Before  this  Code  could  have  any  force,  even  if 
finally  adopted  as  it  now  stands,  there  had  to  be  an 
agreement,  or  contract,  made  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  but  representing  the 
majority — and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  whole — of  our 
industry.  That  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  minute 
detail,  appointing  the  committee  referred  to  in  the 
Code,  and  authorizing  all  the  various  moves  made 
therein.  It  was  so  bulky  that  we  had  not  space  for 
it,  and  as  its  only  function  is  to  tie  the  industry  in 
with  the  Government,  it  is  not  as  important  to  you 
as  the  rules,  or  the  code,  which  it  authoirzes  the 
Association  to  enforce.  In  other  words  it  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  our  industry  with  the  Government  to  do  the 
things  set  forth  in  the  code.  And  what  you  most  want 
to  know  is:  what  does  the  Government  want  me  to 
do?  Well,  the  Code  tells  you. 

«  4>  4> 

Now  to  the  Code.  The  thing  that  will  strike  the 
average  canner  first  is  the  fact  that  he  must  have  a 
price  list,  with  terms  and  conditions.  Possibly  in¬ 
stead  of  “average”  we  should  say  “the  smaller  and 
therefore  the  great  majority  of.”  Now  you  are  forced 
to  make  a  price  on  your  goods;  and  to  have  definite 
terms  of  sales;  true  such  price  must  range  between 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum  price  allowed,  and 


the  terms  on  which  you  may  sell  are  very  explicitly 
stated  and  hedged  about.  That  is  putting  something 
definite  into  the  whole  transaction,  and  who  is  there 
to  say  that  that  is  not  a  decidedly  new  step  in  this 
industry,  where,  broadly  speaking,  the  brokers  made 
the  prices  and  the  buyers  made  the  terms. 

In  our  Better  Profits  column,  this  week,  the  writer 
asks:  “what’s  the  poor  canner  to  do  who  knew  only 
one  way  to  gain  a  market  or  to  make  a  sale,  i.  e.,  to 
name  a  price  under  the  other  fellow?”  He  answers 
the  question :  so  you  will  find  that  column  interesting, 
and  important,  too. 

*  *  * 

Note  that  there  are  but  three  kinds  of  buyers  left 
to  you — first  a  sale  to  other  canners  (processors) ; 
second  to  wholesale  distributors  (and  this  is  defi¬ 
nitely  defined  and  leaves  out  a  whole  lot  of  new¬ 
fangled  illigitimates  whose  passing  will  never  be 
mourned)  and  third — retailers. 

Is  that  going  to  restrict  your  market?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  It  just  means  that  a  double-barrel,  barbed-wired 
fence  has  been  put  up  against  the  wolves,  in  your 
behalf,  for  your  protection.  Then  there  will  be  no 
speculation  in  canned  foods?  Well,  speculation  never 
did  pay  in  any  food  product,  and  it  borders  very 
nearly  upon  the  criminal  to  gamble  with  human  foods, 
but  this  does  not  bar  out  speculation;  but  if  done,  it 
must  be  done  by  one  of  the  three. 

*  *  * 

When  the  historian  of  the  future  comes  to  write 
about  “peculiar  customs  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods” 
he  will  give  undisputed  first  place  to  “guarantee 
against  price  decline,”  saying  something  like  this: 
“A  century  ago  the  conservers  of  human  foods  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans,  were  very  cocky  about  their 
ability  as  business  men,  and  resented  even  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  that  their  methods  of  doing  business  were 
not  among  the  most  progressive  then  known;  yet,  at 
the  close  of  a  canning  season,  without  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  totals  produced,  nor  of  the  con¬ 
sumptive  ability  of  the  world,  through  local  famines, 
elemental  catastrophies  or  otherwise,  they  would  sell 
their  products  of  food  at  a  given  price,  and  guarantee 
that  such  price  would  not  decline!  And  if  it  did  de¬ 
cline  they  would  write  their  checks  for  the  difference 
and  send  to  the  buyers  to  re-imburse  them,  and  often 
even  when  such  buyers  had  long  since  sold  the  goods 
at  a  good  profit.  But,  you  will  say,  if  that  price  ad¬ 
vanced,  then  the  buyers  re-imbursed  the  sellers  by 
sending  their  checks  for  the  amount  of  the  advance, 
as  a  fair  swap  in  the  guarantee.  But  no!  It  worked 
only  in  one  way — a  true  sample,  and  a  unique  one. 
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of  an  expression  then  in  use:  ‘heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose’  for  the  buyers.  It  remains  as  one  of  the  anomo- 
lies  of  that  boastful  time.”  End  of  the  quote!  -  • 
And  one  could  hear  the  small  child  ask:  “But, 
daddy,  could  men  have  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  give 
everything  and  get  nothing?”  “It  is  so  recorded,  my 
son,  and  further,  that  when  the  practice  was  ended 
in  the  reign  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  there 
were  sections  of  the  country  and  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  grew  very  indignant  at  the  wiping  out 
of  this,  as  we  know  it,  crass  foolishness.  In  fact  so 
strong  was  the  belief  in  this  sort  of  trading,  in  the 
localities  referred  to,  and  so  immense  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  there,  that  the  committee  having  charge  of 
drafting  the  rule  that  ended  this  practice  hesitated 
to  name  it  openly,  or  to  condemn  it  forthrightly  as  it 
deserved.  Such  was  the  peculiar  mental  attitude  of 
those  famous  times,  my  son.” 

«  «  * 

And  the  Code  aims  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  other  sore 
spots,  and  if  it  can  do  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  never 
dreamed  of  in  this  industry. 

Of  course  this  is  the  heaven  the  canners  have 
painted  for  themselves.  It  remains  now  for  the  buy¬ 
ers  to  have  their  say,  and  to  attempt  to  twist  the  con¬ 
tract  to  their  liking.  To  use  the  vernacular :  “they’ll 
be  a  sore  bunch  of  babies”  if  their  pet  toy  is  taken 
away  from  them.  They  have  been  spoiled  from 
infancy;  have  always  had  their  own  way;  and  if 
they  can’t  “sock”  the  canner,  and  make  him  squeal, 
they  “ain’t  goin’  to  play.”  But  fortunately,  there 
seems  something  back  of  all  these  moves,  and  the 
buyer  will  be  thoroughly  protected  and  cared  for, 
but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  seller, 
in  any  way,  if  it  can  be  prevented. 

And  now  you  may  begin  to  see  why,  since  our  visit 
to  Washington,  we  have  whole-heartedly  advocated 
the  united  support  of  this  industry  to  this  new  plan 
of  doing  business.  It  does  seem  Utopian  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  as  with  the  advocates  of  price  guarantee 
against  decline,  there  may  be  many  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  unrestricted  competition  and  who  will 
work  to  keep  the  old  rotten  conditions  in  force.  Amer¬ 
icans  are  so  averse  to  being  pushed  or  forced,  that 
they  may  set  their  ears  back,  buck  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  and  prevent  it  from  being  enforced.  They  may 
force  a  failure  of  the  plan,  as  the  dyed  in  the  wool 
politicians  of  the  opposition,  who  care  nothing  for 
business  nor  for  anything  but  their  jobs,  would  like 
to  see  happen;  but  even  if  that  came  to  pass,  much 
good  will  have  resulted.  We  at  least  will  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  might  have  been  done,  had  sense 
and  fair  play  prevailed.  In  other  words  it  is  well 
worth  aiming  at;  well  worth  the  support  of  every 
business  man,  and  we  hope  the  canners  will  join  in 
to  the  man  and  do  their  share.  And  we  know  they 
will. 

*  *  iti 

Under  “What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  Are 
Doing,”  in  this  issue  you  will  find,  first  that  it  is  now 
The  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  two  old  and  famous  bodies  having  joined 
forces,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  importance, 
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other  wholesale  grocers,  who  formerly  belonged  to 
neither,  will  shortly  lend  their  support  as  members, 
and  so  we  may  expect  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
body  representing  this  great  distributing  outlet  for 
canned  foods. 

And  second,  you  will  find  the  Code  they  have 
adopted,  and  in  addition  resolutions  which  spipak 
plainly,  and  mean  that  they  intend  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Government  plans:  and  further  that  they 
intend  to  change,  alter  or  fit  their  code  to  the  codes 
adopted  by  other  food  producing  associations,  whose 
goods  they  distribute.  That  will  make  for  smooth 

working  and  is  highly  desirable. 

♦  *  * 

The  frequent  references  to  other  departments  in 
The  Canning  Trade,  made  above,  should  suggest  to 
all  readers  that  the  service  rendered  them,  in  any  issue, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  main  articles  or  de¬ 
partments,  but  covers  the  wide  field  of  their  endeavors, 
touching  all  possible  points  where  assistance  to  them, 
in  the  operation  of  their  business,  is  possible.  In  other 
words,  a  thorough  reading  of  the  entire  contents  of 
every  issue  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential. 

This  may  be  considered  the  old  fashioned  manner 
of  trade  journalism,  when  compared  with  the  golden- 
age  style  of  a  multitude  of  pictures,  big  head  displays 
(which  take  up  space  and  reduce  costs,  but  deprive 
the  reader  of  just  that  much  more  reading  matter), 
but  it  is  the  primal  purpose  of  a  real  trade  journal,  to 
wit :  to  help  its  readers  in  every  feature  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  To  use  a  much  abused  term,  it  must  mean  real 
SERVICE  to  readers;  and  that  journal  which  serves 
its  readers  best  must  inevitably  be  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  another  truth  which  once  more  is  rising 
triumphantly  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  false  past. 

This  is  not  a  new  feature  in  this  issue;  it  is  and 
has  been  our  age-old  custom,  as  our  readers  know,  and 
it  is  time  some  advertisers  weighed  the  matter. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

COOL  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  28,  1933— Condition 
50  per  cent.  Very  dry  and  hot. 

WYOMING,  DEL.,  June  30,  1933— Acreage  all  out. 
Not  much  fertilizer  used.  Plants  are  not  showing 
much  growth  as  yet. 

CLAY  CITY,  IND.,  July  3,  1933— Condition  40  per 
cent.  Ground  too  wet  to  set  then  too  dry.  Late  set¬ 
ting  of  plants  are  burnt  at  the  top.  Crop  very  late. 
Many  growers  are  out  this  year. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  28,  1933— Crop  is  in 
fair  condition.  Late  planting  very  slow  in  starting 
due  to  extremely  dry  weather.  Must  have  rain  within 
the  next  few  days  for  normal  yield. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  July  3,  1933 — Excessive  wet 
weather  until  May  15th  kept  farmers  out  of  fields 
then  it  turned  hot  with  no  rain  since  that  date.  It 
is  now  very  hot  and  all  garden  vegetables  are  burned 
up.  We  have  about  60  per  cent  acreage  which  depends 
altogether  on  the  weather.  Does  not  look  good  at 
this  time. 

BOIS  D’ARC,  MO.,  July  1,  1933— About  70  per 
cent  of  acreage  set  with  hot  and  dry  weather  holding 
crop  back. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  July  2,  1933 — There  was  a 
slightly  larger  acreage  contracted  this  year  than 
last,  but  the  drought  since  May  28th,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  has  prevented  much  setting,  reducing  the 
acreage  to  last  years’  figure,  or  possibly  below.  Due 
to  the  drought  and  extreme  heat,  the  plants  set  are 
growing  very  slowly  and  prospects  are  anything  but 
promising. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1933 — Practically  stood 
still  for  the  past  three  weeks,  but  of  course,  with 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture,  they  will  come 
through. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  July  3,  1933— Acreage  60 
per  cent ;  condition  85  per  cent.  Reduced  acreage  ac¬ 
count  of  economic  conditions  at  time  of  planting. 

DYERSBURG,  TENN.,  July  4,  1933 — A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crop  will  be  around  two  to  three  weeks 
late.  However,  there  are  quite  a  few  earlies  in  the 
field  and  doing  very  nicely.  Most  of  the  acreage  in 
west  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is  considered  two  to 
three  weeks  late.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  toma¬ 
toes  have  suffered  from  lack  of  rain.  A  number  of 
canners  have  been  unable  to  complete  their  setting 
in  the  field  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture,  and  it  is 
now  most  too  late  to  set  plants  and  expect  a  reason¬ 
able  yield.  Sixty  days  ago  it  looked  like  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  would  have  about  15  to 


20  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  over  1932;  however, 
at  the  present  time,  the  acreage  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  as  1932  and  the  condition  of  the  present 
crop  is  below  normal.  The  weather  will  be  a  great 
factor  as  to  what  our  pack  will  be  this  fall.  However, 
we  have  been  definitely  assured  that  it  will  be  less 
than  we  had  thought  60  days  ago. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  June  28,  1933— Our 
acreage  is  about  the  same  as  1932,  which  was  50  per 
cent  below  our  average  acreage  of  the  past  five  years. 
We  were  rather  late  in  setting  out  plants  and  since 
that  time,  the  weather  has  been  extremely  hot,  re¬ 
sulting  in  quite  a  large  damage  to  the  plants.  We  do 
not  anticipate  a  large  crop  and  would  say  that  the 
crop  at  this  time  is  about  80  per  cent  of  normal  on 
a  50  per  cent  acreage. 

FRANKLIN,  VA.,  June  26,  1933 — Our  season  has 
been  very  good  for  plants  this  spring,  and  we  are  still 
shipping  plants  for  late  setting  to  the  canning  trade, 

SELAH,  WASH.,  June  28,  1933 — Condition  nor¬ 
mal.  Very  few  canned. 

CORN 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  28,  1933— One- 
third  normal  acreage.  Condition  100  per  cent. 

WELLS,  MINN.,  July  3, 1933 — Golden  Bantam  and 
Golden  Sweet:  Crop  prospects  good;  100  per  cent. 

FRANKLIN,  VA.,  June  26,  1933 — Farmers  are 
busy  plowing  since  the  good  rains.  Wish  we  could  en¬ 
courage  some  large  canner  to  operate  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  here  as  we  have  ideal  soil,  climate  and  plenty  of 
labor. 

BEANS 

COOL  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  28,  1933 — Condition 
30  per  cent. 

WYOMING,  DEL.,  June  30,  1933 — Snap:  Too  dry. 
About  60  per  cent  crop. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  July  3,  1933— Had  no  early 
beans  planted  but  will  have  a  late  crop.  Start  plant¬ 
ing  about  July  20th. 

BEETS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1933— Think  there  will 
be  a  shortage  because  a  large  amount  of  the  seed 
planted  has  not  come  up  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
replant. 

SQUASH 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  28,  1933— One- 
third  normal  acreage. 

PUMPKIN 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  28,  1933— One- 
fourth  normal  acreage. 
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1/  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  an^  Gartners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  C.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CABBAGE 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1933 — Our  acreage  is  a 
little  below  normal.  Because  of  the  excessive  dry 
weather,  the  plants  that  have  been  set  are  at  a 
standstill.  We  would  summarize  things  at  present 
time  as  acreage  about  85  per  cent  and  condition  about 
75  per  cent. 

FRANKLIN,  VA.,  June  26,  1933 — Season  has  been 
very  good  for  plants  this  spring  and  we  are  still 
shipping  plants  for  late  setting. 

CARROTS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1933— Believe  there  will 
be  a  shortage  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  seed  planted  has  not  come  up  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  replant. 

OKRA 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  July  3,  1933— Acreage  50 
per  cent;  condition  90  per  cent. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  July  3,  1933— Just  com¬ 
pleted  pack.  Acreage  25  per  cent;  yield  60  per  cent. 

CUCUMBERS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  June  27,  1933— We  are 
not  contracting  any  acreage  this  year,  as  we  believe 
that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  prices  back  so  a  profit 
can  be  made. 

FRUIT 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1933— The  hot,  dry 
weather  condition  existing  in  this  territory  for  the 
past  four  to  six  weeks  has  taken  its  toll  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  and  while  we  had  a  rain  Friday, 
June  30th,  it  was  local,  and  did  not  cover  a  very 
large  territory. 

Sour  Cherries:  There  will  be  nowhere  near  the 
tonnage  harvested  in  New  York  State  as  was  first 
estimated,  and  this  crop  certainly  will  be  cut  very 
short. 

Berries :  Both  Columbians  and  blacks  have  felt  the 
shortage  of  moisture,  and  we  believe  there  will  not 
be  a  50  per  cent  crop' for  the  canner,  basing  on  his 
normal  production,  as  the  farmers  have  taken  out 
a  great  many  patches,  and  the  fresh  market  will  get 
its  proportionate  share. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  July  3,  1933 — Dewberries:  Ex¬ 
treme  hot,  dry  weather  cut  our  crop  short.  We  gen¬ 
erally  pack  dewberries,  but  did  not  pa'ck  any  this 
this  season. 

Peaches:  We  have  about  a  40  per  cent  crop  but 
cannot  say  at  this  time  whether  we  will  pack  or  not. 
All  depends  on  price  of  raw  stocks.  Will  begin  ship¬ 
ping  peaches  about  July  25th. 

SELAH,  WASH.,  June  28,  1933 — Apples:  Early 
varieties  normal ;  late  varieties  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
Pears:  Normal.  50,000  to  55,000  tons. 

Cherries:  Normal.  300  cars  of  20  tons  each. 
Peaches :  All  shipping  varieties,  no  canners  varie¬ 
ties  here.  10  per  cent  of  normal. 

Apricots:  5  per  cent  of  normal. 


DEATH  CLAIMS  FRENCH  D.  BOLTON 

WE  learn  through  a  local  paper  that  French  D. 
Bolton  died  at  his  home  in  Daleville,  Va.,  at 
8  o’clock  the  morning  of  June  29th,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  a  native  of  Fincastle,  was  one 
of  the  County’s  best  known  citizens.  He  was  a  man 
of  wide  business  interests,  having  been  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  mercantile,  canning,  dairy  and 
other  interests. 

He  represented  Botetourt  County  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  from  1919  to  1927.  He  was  for  some  time 
President  of  the  State  Canner’s  Association  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  that  industry  for  many  years. 
As  a  legislator  he  fought  aggressively  against  labor 
measures  which  he  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  which  was  the  County’s  leading  indus¬ 
try  when  he  was  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  72  years  of  age  and  had  been  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Aurich,  of  New 
Orleans.  His  second  wife,  who  survves  him,  was  Miss 
Campbell,  of  this  County. 

He  had  been  an  active  and  loyal  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  for  many  years  and  was  a  most  liberal 
contributor  to  its  program. 

Besides  his  wife  the  following  children  survive: 
Roy  E.  Norman;  Aurich;  F.  D.,  Jr.;  Richard;  Warren, 
and  Inez. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  the  Fincastle  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Saturday  mroning,  at  11  o’clock. 

jit  jn 

TENNESSEE  AND  KENTUCKY  CANNERS  MEET 
JULY  12th 

AN  important  meeting  is  called  for  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association  at  Nashville, 
/  \  Wednesday,  July  12th,  at  Hotel  Noel.  This 

meeting  will  be  opened  at  8:30  A.  M.,  July  12th.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  work  out  plans  and  a 
code  of  general  practice  in  connection  with  the  new 
Industrial  Act  recently  passed  by  Congress.  This  is 
an  important  matter  to  every  canner  in  the  United 
States.  Each  association  is  expected  to  work  out 
their  own  plans,  and  to  govern  themselves,  and  to 
have  chairmen  to  w'ork  in  connection  with  the 
National  Association. 

The  canners  have  an  opportunity  of  w^orking  out 
their  ow’n  plans  and  code  of  general  practice,  placing 
requirements  on  canners  as  to  minimum  wages,  pro¬ 
duction,  acreage,  and  matters  relative  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  prices.  If  the  canners  do  not  take  actions 
themselves  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
government  wdll  step  in  and  set  the  regulations  for 
ns.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  imperative  that  we  w'ork 
out  our  owm  salvation.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Industrial  Act  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
canners  throughout  the  United  States  of  anything 
that  was  ever  attempted  before.  Please  be  on  hand 
at  this  meeting.  We  will  also  have  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  prospects  on  the  1933  tomato  pack, 
present  prices,  etc. 

B.  Frank  Craddock,  Secretary, 

Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Assn. 
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A  Fair  Trading  Code  Devised 


UNDER  the  authority  delegated  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  code  has  been  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  this  industry  under  date  of  July  1st: 


SCHEDULE  “A” 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  of  the  Food  Canning  Industry 


The  purpose  of  this  code  is  to  establish  standards 
of  fair  competition  for  processors  of  canned  foods 
to  the  end  that  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  canned  foods  may 
be  removed;  that  the  general  welfare  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  cooperative  action;  that  the  fullest  possible 
utilization  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  canning 
industry  be  promoted;  and  the  standards  of  labor  be 
improved  under  adequate  governmental  sanction  and 
supervision,  and  that  no  monopolies  be  created  or 
monopolistic  practices  fostered. 

1. — Rebates  and  Concessions. 

Secret  rebates,  secret  concessions,  and  secret  allow¬ 
ances  of  any  kind  are  unfair  methods  of  business.  No 
rebate  concession  or  allowance  shall  be  made  from 
the  processor’s  announced  prices  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  any  method  or  practice  that  gives  to 
the  purchaser  a  price  advantage  directly  or  indirectly 
over  other  purchasers,  except  for  quantity  purchases 
made  in  accordance  with  published  price  lists,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  Commodity  Sub-Committee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  decide,  subject  to  the  right  of  any  pro¬ 
cessor  to  appeal  to  the  Processors  Committee  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whether  any  allowance  made 
by  a  processor  falls  within  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Processors  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  interpretations  of  this  section  of  the  code 
and  shall  notify  processors  of  its  rulings  in  particular 
cases  without  giving  publicity  to  the  names  of  the 
processors  of  purchasers  involved. 

2. — Prices. 

Within  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  prices 
that  may  be  established  by  agreement  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  each  processor  may  sell  at  prices 
he  or  it  may  determine  provided  that  the  same  are 
oiienly  published,  are  filled  with  the  agency  specified 
in  the  marketing  agreement  of  which  this  code  forms 
a  part,  are  uniform  to  all  wholesale  distributors  and 
retailers  respectively,  and  are  adhered  to  by  the  pro¬ 
cessor,  provided,  however,  that  no  processor  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  or  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  permitted  by  law. 


3. — Classification  of  Customers. 

Processors  in  establishing  price  lists  and  making 
sales  shall  not  discriminate  between  the  customers 
within  the  classification  herein  set  forth,  provided  that 
within  the  limits  of  any  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
established  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  each  processor  may  make  sales  at  prices  that 
are  graduated  on  the  basis  of  grade,  quality,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  commodity  sold. 

In  order  to  restore  normal  economic  conditions  in 
marketing,  customers  shall  be  classified  into  three 
groups;  (1)  Other  Processors,  (2)  Wholesale  Distribu¬ 
tors,  and  (3)  Retailers. 

(1)  Sales  to  Processors  by  another  processor  may 
be  made  upon  whatever  terms  may  be  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  them,  provided  that  the  goods  purchased  are 
not  sold  by  the  purchaser  at  retail  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  through  subsidiary,  controlled,  or  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  or  otherwise ;  and  provided  that  sales  of  manu¬ 
facturing  materials  may  be  made  to  any  processor  for 
the  purpose  of  re-manufacture. 

(2)  Wholesale  Distributors  are  defined  within  the 
meaning  of  this  code  as  jobbers  who  sell  to  the  retail 
trade;  persons  or  corporations  operating  warehouses 
and  serving  their  own  retail  stores;  and  as  commis¬ 
saries,  hotels  and  institutions  that  buy  in  carload  lots. 
Sales  to  wholesale  distributors  shall  be  made  at  list 
prices  with  no  discounts  or  allowances  other  than 
those  provided  in  this  code. 

(3)  Retailers  are  defined  as  distributors  that  sell  or 
cater  to  consumers  either  directly  or  indirectly,  except 
as  provided  in  the  next  preceding  paragraph,  and  sales 
to  retailers  shall  be  made  only  at  prices  that  are  in 
line  with  costs  and  terms  available  to  such  retailers 
from  recognized  wholesale  distributors. 

Export  Sales  which  are  defined  as  sales  made  and 
actually  exported  to  purchasers  outside  of  Continental 
United  States  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  are  not  governed  by  this  code. 

4. — Terms  of  Sale. 

The  respective  published  list  prices  of  processors 
shall  indicate  whether  sales  are  made  f.  o.  b.  factory 
or  delivered  freight  prepaid  or  allowed  to  store  or 
warehouse  of  the  customer  and  whether  prices  are 
net  or  subject  to  trade,  cash,  and/or  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  No  discounts  except  discounts  shown  on  pub¬ 
lished  price  lists  shall  be  allowed;  and  in  no  event 
shall  combined  discounts,  except  cash  discounts,  bring 
the  prices  below  the  established  minimum  price.  Com¬ 
modity  sub-committees  shall  fix  maximum  cash  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  particular  commodities. 
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5.  — Brokerage  Arrangements. 

When  brokerage  rates  for  any  commodity  have  been 
established  by  a  Commodity  Sub-Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Processors  Committee  of  the  canning 
industry  the  same  shall  be  adhered  to,  and  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  brokers  in  the  payment 
of  such  commissions.  A  broker  within  the  meaning 
of  this  code,  means  and  includes  an  agent  duly  ap¬ 
proved  as  such  by  the  Processors  Committee  of  the 
canning  industry  and  /or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  procures  or  brings  about  a  sale. 

6.  — Label  or  Shipping  Case  Allowances. 

The  respective  Commodity  Sub-Committees  may  es¬ 
tablish  with  the  approval  of  the  Processors  Committee 
an  allowance  to  be  made  to  purchasers  who  provide 
their  own  labels  or  shipping  cases.  Where  a  definite 
allowance  has  not  been  established  on  a  particular 
commodity  by  the  Sub-Committee  for  that  commodity, 
there  may  be  granted  to  buyers  who  provide  their 
own  labels,  boxes,  or  shipping  cases,  an  allowance  of 
not  more  than  the  actual  saving  to  processor.  No  al¬ 
lowance  shall  be  made  for  cost  of  applying  labels. 

7.  — Swell  Allowances. 

Processors  may  grant  to  purchasers  in  lieu  of  a 
guarantee  against  spoilage  due  to  normal  swells  an 
allowance  or  discount  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  following  commodities :  Peas,  corn,  beans, 
pumpkin,  squash,  apple  sauce,  spinach,  beets,  succo¬ 
tash,  tuna  fish,  tomatoes,  red  Alaska  salmon,  medium 
red  salmon,  pink  salmon,  chum  salmon,  peaches;  and 
an  allowance  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  all  other 
canned  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables.  Allowances  for 
sauer  kraut  and  pork  and  beans  and  for  commodities 
not  herein  referred  to  may  be  established  by  Commod¬ 
ity  Sub-Committees. 

8.  — Uniform  Contracts. 

Where  a  Commodity  Sub-Committee  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Processors  Committee  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Has  adopted  a  uniform  contract 
for  any  commodity  specifying  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale,  or  purchase  of  agricultural  products,  the  same 
shall  be  used  by  all  processors  of  such  commodity,  and 
sales  other  than  under  such  uniform  contract  terms 
and  conditions  shall  constitute  unfair  competition. 

9.  — Standards  and  Grades. 

All  sales  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  stand¬ 
ards  and  grades  adopted  by  the  respective  Commodity 
Sub-Committee  with  the  approval  of  the  Processors 
Committee.  When  the  sub-committee  for  any  com¬ 
modity  with  the  approval  of  the  Processors  Committee 
of  the  canning  industry  has  adopted  uniform  sizes 
for  containers,  sales  of  products  in  other  than  such 
sizes  is  forbidden. 

10.  — Price  Decline  Guaranties. 

It  shall  be  within  the  province  of  each  Commodity 
Sub-Committee  to  restrict  or  forbid  the  practice  of 
giving  guaranties  against  price  declines  applying  to 


the  sale  of  the  respective  products  coming  under  the 
jurisdicton  of  the  said  Commodity  Sub-Committee, 
provided,  however,  that  such  action  to  be  effective 
must  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  Processors  Com¬ 
mittee.  When  protection  guaranties  are  granted,  they 
shall  apply  only  to  commodities  actually  in  the  ware¬ 
house  (not  retail  store)  of  the  purchaser,  who  has 
purchased  on  a  wholesale  basis  at  the  time  of  decline. 

11.  — Future  Contracts. 

All  sales  of  futures  shall  be  made  only  at  proces¬ 
sors’  published  prices  for  futures  prevailing  on  the  day 
the  order  is  confirmed  or  in  the  alternative,  at  prices 
in  effect  at  date  of  shipment.  It  shall  be  within  the 
province  of  each  Commodity  Sub-Committee  to  restrict 
or  forbid  sales  of  futures  or  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  the  sale  of  futures  in  the  same 
manner  that  maximum  and  minimum  prices  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  spot  sales.  In  the  absence  of  other  determi¬ 
nation  by  the  Commodity  Sub-Committee  sales  of 
futures  subject  to  approval  of  price  must  be  confirmed 
within  one  week  from  the  Processor’s  announcement 
of  his  opening  price.  Contracts  for  unspecified 
amounts  or  to  supply  the  unspecified  requirements  of 
the  purchaser  other  than  at  prices  obtaining  at  the 
time  of  shipment  are  prohibited. 

12.  — Deceptive  Practices. 

False  or  misleading  advertising,  mislabeling  or  mis¬ 
branding,  false  invoicing,  use  of  slack-filled  containers, 
and  all  other  deceptive  practices  are  forbidden. 

13.  — Injury  to  Competitors. 

Disparagement  of  competitors’  products,  inducing 
breach  of  contracts,  espionage,  piracy  of  styles,  entice¬ 
ment  of  employees,  infringement  of  trade  marks,  imi¬ 
tation  of  trade  names  and  trademarks,  and  misleading 
guaranties  constitute  unfair  competition. 

*  *  * 

And  as  a  necessary  reminder,  we  re-publish  the 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
June  13,  1933 

Be  It  Resolved  that,  the  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized, 
personally  or  through  such  committee  or  committees 
as  he  may  appoint,  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  National  Canners  Association  agreement 
or  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
with  such  processors  in  the  industry  and  associations 
of  producers  in  the  industry  as  may  assent  thereto 
under  the  act  approved  May  12,  1933,  to  relieve  the 
existing  national  emergency  by  increasing  agricultural 
purchasing  power,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  and  'or  with  the  President  or  his  delegate, 
under  the  proposed  act  to  encourage  national  indus¬ 
trial  recovery,  popularly  known  as  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act. 
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It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Association,  and 
the  President  of  the  Association  is  directed  to  have 
such  agreement  include,  if  possible,  recogntion  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  That  the  National  Canners  Association  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  canning  industry,  and  that  provisions  be  made  for 
and  the  government  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  two 
statutes  as  applied  to  canned  foods. 

2.  That  the  National  Canners  Association  recognizes 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  single  detailed 
agreement  covering  matters  realting  to  particular  com¬ 
modities  and  particular  geographical  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Association  is  to  work  through 
cooperation  between  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  with  commodity  sectional  organizations  already 
formed  or  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  particular  com¬ 
modities  and  with  geographical  organizations  already 
formed  or  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  particular  parts 
of  the  country. 

3.  The  Association  shall  agree  to  use  its  best  efforts 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policies  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to 
establish  reasonable  prices  to  growers,  equitable  mini¬ 
mum  wages  having  regard  to  locations  of  processors 
and  work  done,  reasonable  control  of  production,  fair 
and  reasonable  trade  practices,  fair  and  reasonable 
marketing  policies  and  reasonable  minimum  prices  for 
the  sale  of  canned  foods,  and  allocation  of  production 
if  necessary,  but  the  Association,  as  such,  shall  not 
agree  to  any  specific  prices  for  the  sale  of  canned 
foods  until  and  unless  the  same  have  been  approved 
by  the  commodity  sectional  organization  or  the  geo¬ 
graphical  organization  or  organizations  which  are 
recognized  by  the  Association  as  being  most  interested 
in  the  particular  matter. 

4.  When  the  canners  who  are  members  of  a  sectional 
organization  or  geographical  organization  shall  agree 
as  to  any  of  the  matters  covered  in  paragraph  3  hereof, 
the  Association  shall,  if  requested,  present  such  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President, 
and  shall  lend  its  best  efforts  to  have  such  agreement 
approved  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  President  of  the 
Association  or  the  committee  authorities  under  this 
resolution  that  such  agreement  is  inimical  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  country  gener¬ 
ally,  or  the  public,  or  that  it  does  not  fairly  effectuate 
the  declared  policies  of  the  two  statutes  as  applied  to 
canned  foods. 

5.  The  Association  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  as  many  processors  in  the  industry  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  producers  in  the  industry  as  possible  to  any 
agreement  which  is  entered  into. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  RECOVERY  ACTS 
FUNCTION  AS  ONE 

Administrator  GEORGE  N.  peek  and  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  stated  that  the 
\  President’s  executive  order  will  facilitate  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  Natonal  Industrial  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tions. 

They  said  that  in  accordance  with  the  Executive 
Order  and  to  assure  uniformity,  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  relating  to  codes 
of  fair  competition  will  be  applicable  to  all  industries, 
including  those  covered  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act. 

As  to  those  trades  referred  to  in  the  Executive  Order, 
codes  of  fair  competition  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  except  that 
those  portions  of  such  codes  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  formulated  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration.  All  such  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  President. 

This  does  not  mean  that  marketing  agreements  will 
not  be  made  and,  if  necessary,  licenses  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  under  Sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  indistries  which  are  covered  by  the 
Section. 

Cooperation  between  the  two  Administrators  is  also 
assured  because  of  a  long  standing  personal  relation¬ 
ship  and  a  former  official  relationship  when  both  were 
members  of  the  War  Industries  board. 

The  following  executive  order  has  been  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  after  a  series  of  conferences 
among  George  N.  Peek,  Administrator,  and  Charles  J. 
Brand,  Coadministrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  and  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Administra¬ 
tor,  and  Donald  Richberg,  Counsel,  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration : 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
approved  June  16,  1933,  I  hereby  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  functions  and 
powers  (other  than  the  determination  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  provisions  relating  to  hours  of 
labor,  rates  of  pay,  and  other  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment)  vested  in  me  by  said  Title  I  of  said 
Act  with  respect  to  trades,  industries  or  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof  engaged  principally  in  the 
handling  of  milk  and  its  products,  tobacco  and  its 
products,  and  all  foods  and  foodstuffs,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  Title  I  of  said  Act,  but  re¬ 
serving  to  me  the  pow’er  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  provisions  of  any  code  of  fair  competition 
entered  into  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  said 
Act.  This  Order  is  to  remain  in  effect  until  re¬ 
voked  by  me. 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
June  26,  1933. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  PUZZLED  canner  in  Illinois  writes: 

“Since  the  passage  of  the.  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  it  seems  ns  if  ive  cannot  cotmt  on 
anything  to  which  we  have  tied  in  the  past.  We  hear  that 
re-sale  prices  are  barred,  that  only  a  minimum  jrrofit  basis 
for  re-sale  has  been  set  or  suggested.  We  even  heard 
today  that  no  employer  would  be  allowed  to  discharge  an 
employee  for  any  reason  unless  permission  7vas  first  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  governmental  authority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  the  plans  you  have  been  advocating  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales  will  be  banned  by  the  government  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  prices  on  as  low  a  level  as  possible  to  the 
consumer  and  still  allow  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  canner.” 

As  you  may  understand,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  predict  now  the  lengths  to  which  governmental  con¬ 
trol  may  extend  but  so  far  considerable  common  sense 
has  characterized  government  regulations  of  industry. 
Certainly,  increased  consumption  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  must  be  brought  about  before  increases  in  em¬ 
ployment  can  become  general  and  stable.  No  force 
ever  has  been  so  potent  in  increasing  consumption  as 
has  the  force  of  advertising,  nothing  can  take  its 
place  at  present  in  our  united  attempts  to  banish  the 
depression. 

This  column  has  often  pointed  out,  however,  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  regard  it  and  as  it  is  often  considered,  is 
as  far  apart  as  Portland,  Maine,  and  Portland,  Wash¬ 
ington!  We  go  by  Webster  who  says,  “Advertise,  vt., 
to  inform.”  There  you  have  it,  advertising  is  impart¬ 
ing  information  concerning  your  product  to  brokers, 
buyers,  consumers.  While  the  publishment  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ad,  a  demonstration  in  a  Food  Show,  a  radio 
program,  a  sign  on  your  plant  are  all  advertising  of 
the  sort  most  generally  accepted  as  such,  you  need  not 
engage  in  any  of  these  activities  and  still  do  much 
toward  acquainting  the  public  at  large  with  your 
pack. 

Let  us  assume  that  for  some  reason  or  another  a 
minimum  price  is  set  from  time  to  time  on  all  major 
commodities,  canned  foods  included.  How  then  you 
ask,  will  a  canner  with  a  low  overhead,  small  and 
indifferent  pack  expect  to  sell  it  when  all  his  can¬ 
ning  life  he  has  depended  on  selling  a  little  bit  at 
least  under  his  nearest  competitor.  Well,  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  if  such  price  fixing  is  indulged  in  a  canner 
or  miller  or  manufacturer  may  be  allowed  to  do 
business  about  as  he  sees  fit  from  a  minimum  profit 
standpoint  and  without  license  if  his  total  business 
is  conducted  within  his  own  state.  Mind  you,  I  do 
not  say  that  this  will  be  the  case  but  it  might  be.  If 


this  should  happen  what  a  break  for  the  canner  who 
for  years  has  been  admonished  to  do  the  most  of  his 
business  nearest  his  factory  but  who  has  persisted 
in  apparently  going  as  far  from  his  factories  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  an  attempt  to  get  business  which  in  no  sense 
v/as  logically  his!  One  year  of  such  marketing  under 
governmental  supervision  and  control  and  I  doubt 
if  we  would  willingly  go  back  to  the  helter  skelter 
methods  of  widespread  marketing  today! 

Looking  again  at  the  picture  we  see  that  not  all 
canners  may  expect  to  dispose  of  their  output  in  even 
nearby  sales  points :  Wisconsin  must  still  ship  millions 
of  cases  of  peas  to  the  East,  New  York  State  must 
supply  points  in  the  South  and  the  West  as  usual. 
What  can  the  canner  do  toward  getting  his  share  of 
inter-state  business  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  undersell 
his  competitor? 

Quoting  from  Soleft  Management,  April  20th,  1933, 
in  an  article,  “Designing  to  Sell,”  by  R.  S.  McFadden, 
we  read,  “La  Choy  Food  Products,  Incorporated,  ana¬ 
lyzes  competition  in  the  Chinese  food  market  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  finds  twenty-two  brands  of  chop  suey  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  shelves  of  retailers,  including  the  products 
of  eight  manufacturers  and  fourteen  items  under  the 
labels  of  local  distributors.” 

After  this  survey  the  company  mentioned  presented 
a  plan  to  Chicago  wholesalers  and  retailers  which 
called  for  standardization  on  one  line  of  Chinese  food 
products.  Their  plan  included  complete  restyling  of 
La  Choy  line,  liberal  advertising  allowance  to  volun¬ 
tary  and  chain  groups  for  three  months  introductory 
period,  a  special  deal  to  wholesalers  to  encourage  their 
men  to  solicit  new  orders  for  La  Choy  products. 

Four  months  after  the  preliminary  survey,  after 
the  action  outlined  had  been  taken,  sales  of  La  Choy 
products  far  exceeded  their  total  1931  or  previous 
year’s  volume.  85  per  cent  distribution  was  gained 
in  Class  “A”  independent  retail  grocery  stores. 

Six  months  after  the  campaign  had  started  the  sale 
of  La  Choy  products  in  all  territories  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
All  this  after  the  introductioyi  of  the  newly  packaged 
line. 

Quoting  again  from  Sales  Management: 

“According  to  French  Jenkins,  sales  manager  of 
La  Choy  Food  Products,  Inc.,  the  restyling  of  the  La 
Choy  line — ivas  chiefly  responsible  for  their  increases 
in  business.  It  stimulated  the  activities  of  the  com- 
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pany's  salesmen  as  well  as  the  interest  of  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets.  Never  before  had  La  Choy  prod¬ 
ucts  received  such  prominent  display  in  windows,  on 
counters  and  shelves.” 

Touching  on  this  matter  of  display,  I  stood  about 
two  stores  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  last  week.  In  each 
canned  foods  were  prominently  displayed,  in  fact  you 
had  to  walk  around  piles  of  them.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  seemed  of  minor  importance  in  these  stores, 
package  goods,  cereals,  etc.,  were  on  shelves  in  their 
accustomed  places.  I  did  not  see  mincing  housewives 
picking  over  mass  displays  of  green  stuff  that  was 
fresh  in  name  only  but  I  heard  customer  after  cus¬ 
tomer  ask  that  such  and  such  canned  foods  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  her  order.  Men  and  women  alike  were  buying 
foods  in  tin. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  has  no  King  Cullen  or  Great  Bear 
Markets  but  it  does  have  a  large  retail  market,  older 
than  either  of  its  Eastern  counterparts.  It’s  large 
enough  so  that  customers  are  provided  with  large 
pack  baskets  mounted  on  handtrucks.  I  followed  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  basket  trucks  today  as  they  were  wheeled 
by  ceiling  high  piles  of  canned  foods,  I  saw  plenty  of 
canned  foods  being  dropped  into  the  baskets. 

What  do  we  gain  from  the  reading  of  this  article 
so  far?  ’ 

We  learn  that  a  canner  finding  an  open  market, 
with  no  product  leading  in  sales  in  its  line,  restyled 
his  line,  made  it  outstanding  on  grocers’  shelves, 
secured  renewed  interest  of  his  own  and  wholesaler’s 
and  retailer’s  salesmen  in  the  line  and  secured  out¬ 
standing  displays  of  it  in  grocery  store  windows,  on 
counters  and  .shelves. 

Quite  w'orthw'hle,  don’t  you  think?  I’ll  say  so! 

If  you  are  set  on  your  labels  for  this  year,  you’ll 
have  to  let  the  matter  of  restyling  alone  until  you 
buy  a  new  supply  but  remember  what  La  Choy  did 
when  you  buy  some  more  labels.  If  you  must  wait 
until  another  season  before  you  can  improve  your 
labels,  you  can  at  least  do  more  than  you  have  ever 
(lone  before  toward  securing  display  of  your  products. 

Start  first  by  impressing  on  your  salesmen  and 
brokers  or  both  that  you  expect  and  must  have  more 
eifort  on  their  part  than  ever  before  toward  securing 
display  of  your  products. 


Surely  you  can  induce  your  own  grocer  to  make  an 
attractive  mass  display  of  your  line.  Photograph  it. 
Secure  facts  from  him  as  to  total  sales  of  it  during 
the  period  in  which  your  line  was  shown  prominently. 
Incorporate  the  facts  learned  and  the  photograph  in  a 
broadside,  pack  one  in  each  case  you  ship  next  fall. 
If  you  can  secure  several  sales  display  photos,  so  much 
the  better.  Get  one  of  a  display  in  a  super  market  if 
possible.  Incorporate  all  of  them  in  the  broadside  you 
get  up. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  window  displays, 
arrange  a  window  and  counter  display  contest  among 
leading  retail  customers  of  your  principal  distributor. 
Offer  about  $25.00  in  prizes  for  the  three  best  win¬ 
dow  displays  of  your  products.  Ten  dollars  for  the 
best,  five  dollars  for  each  of  the  two  second  best  and 
five  dollars  to  the  salesman  of  the  wholesaler  whose 
customer  wins  the  first  prize.  By  doing  this  you  will 
get  the  jobbers’  salesmen  interested  in  securing  good 
windows. 

The  expenditure  of  the  $25.00  among  salesmen  and 
customers  of  your  leading  distributor  will  be  worth 
what  it  costs,  the  photos  you  get  will  be  invaluable  in 
helping  you  to  inspire  others  to  build  attractve  and 
effective  window  and  counter  displays. 

Remember,  goods  well  displayed  are  half  sold! 

Increase  your  profits  as  you  secure  display  of  your 
line! 

AMENDED  MARKING  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CANNED  SALMON  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  import  regulatons  under  the 
Commerce  (Trade  Descrptions)  Act,  1905-1930, 
have  been  amended,  requiring,  effective  September 
1,  1933,  the  trade  description  applying  to  canned  sal¬ 
mon  to  include  a  definite  indication  of  the  particular 
species  of  salmon  contained  in  the  can,  either  by  the 
use  of  the  colloqoial  name  of  the  salmon  on  the  label, 
or  by  an  approved  code  mark  indented  on  the  can, 
accordng  to  information  made  available  by  W.  T. 
Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New 
York,  under  date  of  June  13.  The  amendment  debars 
the  use  of  the  word  “Red”  in  the  trade  description  of 
the  following  three  species  of  salmon,  namely.  Pink, 
Chum,  and  Steel  Head. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers,  o/ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
Eor  ivhole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  pays  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — Our  stock  of  rebuilt  TOWNSEND  String 
Bean  Cutters  is  down  to  five  machines,  priced  at 
S65.00  to  ;g250.00,  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.  Write  us  before 
they  are  gone  if  you  are  interested  in  a  cheap  depend¬ 
able  cutter  for  String  Beans,  Okra,  Celery,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1-60  ft.  Straight  Line  Peeling  Table.  2 
Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Fillers.  1  Ayars  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  2-1 J”  Bronze  Westco  Pumps. 
1  Kern  Finisher.  1  Ideal  Stitcher.  1  Double  Acting 
Dean  solid  bronze  8  x  12  Pump.  1  McGown  double 
acting  brass  cylinder  4x6  Steam  Pump.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerlees  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5 — 40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler  for  No.  2 
cans,  in  good  condition. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Four  used  Super  Buskers;  Two  Variable 
Speed  Drives. 

Address  Box  A-1921  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  three  Beet 
Peelers  and  one  Beet  Dicer.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1928  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— World  Labeler  for  labeling  body  and 
shoulder  of  8  and  14  ounce  bottles.  As  good  as  new. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

8  Used  Peerless  Corn  Buskers,  Model  1923. 

4  Used  Corn  Cutters,  Sprague-Sells  Model  5. 

1  Used  Corn  Silker,  Sprague-Sells  Model  7. 

1  Used  Twin  Corn  Mixer,  Sprague-Sells. 

1  Used  5  spout  Corn  Filler,  Ayars  Machine  Co. 

1  Used  No.  1  Can  Corn  Filler,  used  one  season, 
Bansen  Canning  Mchy.  Co. 

1  Used  Corn  Washer  5  ft.  9  in.  cylinder. 

Address  Box  A- 1922  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

2  1930  Model  Super  Sprague  Corn  Buskers 
8  Sprague  Single  Buskers 
1  Sprague  Re-Busker 
1  Cut  Corn  Elevator 
At  bargain  prices  for  quick  delivery. 

Address  Box  A-1923  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Factory 


WANTED— Plant  for  food  products  manufacturing, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York.  Five  to  ten  thousand 
square  feet  on  one  or  two  floors.  Drainage  and 
floors  must  be  right.  R  R  Siding  prefered. 

Address  Box  A-1927  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— 2  million  Danish  Cabbage  Plants  for  late 
setting  ready.  Fine  select  hand  picked  plants.  Also 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Good  de¬ 
livery,  full  count  guaranteed. 

Phone  146-  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  belter  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIUUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  Snperintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOUL  WEATHER  WARNINGS 
“Hiram,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corntossel,  “that  candi¬ 
date  you  don’t  like  is  coming  up  the  road.  What’ll  I 
say  if  he  wants  to  kiss  the  children?” 

“Don’t  say  anything.  Just  call  ’em  back  to  the 
kitchen  and  give  ’em  plenty  of  bread  and  butter  and 
molasses.” 


WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  throughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes,  with  investment  op  to  $3,000  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  operate  tomato  cannery  in  good  operating  condition  in 
Central  Indiana.  Owners  will  pot  op  additional  $3,000  and 
plant,  which  is  ready  to  operate.  The  position  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  plus  40%  interest  in  profits  of  plant  for  invest¬ 
ment. 


WISHES  HE  HAD  BURIED  IT 
Client — I  know  the  evidence  is  strongly  against  my 
innocence,  but  I  have  $50,000  to  fight  the  case. 

Lawyer — As  your  attorney,  I  assure  you  that  you’ll 
never  go  to  prison  with  that  amount  of  money. 

And  he  didn’t,  he  went  there  broke. 


Address  Box  B-1919  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  A  first-class  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Give  re¬ 
ference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1924  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  of  canning  factory  for  season  of  1933. 
Must  be  experienced  in  handling  peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
beets.  Want  amount  of  experience  had  and  lowest  salary  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  Benj.  Franklin,  State  Business  Manager,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Avoid 

That  Sub -standard 
Label 

Be  sure  that  you  are  above 
the  line  by  using  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Score  Card  System  of 
grading  your  packs  as 
published  in  full,  in 

The  1933  Almanac 

Use 

Your  Almanac 


A  TEST 

“How  is  the  music  in  the  restaurant?” 

“Wonderful!  I  was  in  there  with  my  wife  for  an 
hour  the  other  evening  and  couldn’t  hear  a  word  she 
said.” 


THE  WAY  OUT 

“What  do  you  do  when  you  get  tired  of  hearing  a 
girl’s  empty  chatter?” 

“I  give  in  and  take  her  to  a  restaurant.” 

SICK  LEAVE 

First  Colored  Lady — Yo’  husban’s  in  de  hospital? 
Ah  thought  he  was  jus’  off  on  a  holiday. 

Second  Similar  (with  pride) — He  was,  but  ah  in¬ 
terrupted  him. 

WHEN  DADS  DISAPPOINT 

Tommy — That  problem  you  helped  me  with  last 
night  was  all  wrong.  Daddy. 

Father — All  wrong,  was  it?  Well,  I’m  sorry. 

Tommy — Well,  you  needn’t  exactly  worry  about  it, 
because  none  of  the  other  daddies  got  it  right,  either. 

CUTTING  IN 

Margery  had  been  watching  a  fashionable  wedding 
from  outside  the  church.  Returning  home  she  re¬ 
ported:  “Well,  I  can’t  make  out  who  she  married. 
She  went  in  with  quite  an  old  man  and  when  she 
came  out  she  was  with  a  different  one  altogether.” 

WOTTA  PARTY 

A  young  man  awakened  one  morning  feeling  very 
much  the  worse  for  a  too  enjoyable  party  the  night 
before.  He  called  up  his  employer  at  his  home  and 
said,  “I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  be  able  to  get  into  the  office 
today.  I’m  feeling  very  ill.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  came  the  reply,  “but  you  needn’t  have 
troubled.  It’s  Sunday.” 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Outlook  on  Canned  Foods  Continues  to  Grow  Stronger — 
Changes  in  Prices  Are  All  Upwards — The  Season  Is  Not 
Helping  the  Prospects. 

UTLOOK  GROWS  STRONGER— As  we  have 
said  before,  everything  seems  to  be  conspir¬ 
ing  to  make  the  canned  foods  situation 
stronger  and  stronger.  If  canners  could  turn  back 
the  hands  of  time  many  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
unmake  the  sales  of  spots  completed  during  the  past 
three  months,  and  every  seller  of  futures  would  tear 
up  the  contracts,  and  be  glad  to  be  free. 

Prices  then  of  50c  to  55c  on  2s  standard,  spot  toma¬ 
toes  looked  “about  as  good  as  we  can  do,”  and  now 
those  same  goods  are  selling  at  65c  to  70c.  And 
when  futures  were  offered,  for  the  first  time  freely 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  at  52i/4c  to  55c,  they 
grabbed  them  hungarily,  and  now  even  the  Ozark 
regions,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  holding  the  same 
futures  at  65c,  and  unwilling  to  sell.  That’s  how 
much  the  market  has  changed  in  these  few  months. 
And  we  cite  tomatoes  only  because  they  are  the 
most  widely  handled  item ;  but  you  can  duplicate  the 
condition  in  all  other  lines,  even  in  canned  corn  to 
a  smaller  degree. 

On  futures  there  was  scant  excuse  for  being  caught 
thus,  because  they  were  repeatedly  warned,  and 
told  to  stay  away  from  futures.  It  will  be  said  that 
some  “had  to  sell”  futures  to  enable  them  to  run 
this  season;  but  if  only  such  had  yielded  the  other 
canners  would  now  be  reaping  a  reward  they  de¬ 
serve. 

We  reviewed  the  condition  of  shortage  and  regu¬ 
lar  demand  in  the  past  two  or  three  Reviews,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  here ;  because  the  condition 
has  not  gone  back.  It  has  grown  just  a  little  more 
tense :  spot  goods  better  cleaned  up  and  demand  upon 
the  retailers  fully  up  to  former  condition.  In  other 
words  the  demand  renews  itself  every  week  while  the 
supply  steadily  dwindles  down  to  within  sight  of 
the  end.  And  of  course  prices  are  advancing.  The 
fact  is  we  have  seldom  had  such  a  genuine  sellers’ 
market  on  the  general  line  of  canned  foods  as  exists 
today.  That  is  stating  “some”  record.  Read  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  reported  from  other  market  centers  in  de¬ 
tail  and  you  have  the  story  wherever  you  are. 

As  to  futures:  too  many  canners  are  badly  over¬ 
sold  now.  They  dare  not  take  any  more,  and  if  there 


are  any  canners  open  to  more  business,  without  run¬ 
ning  their  heads  into  a  hornet’s  nest  through  inability 
to  deliver — and  the  point  is  one  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against — they  can  reap  the  reward 
for  waiting.  All  future  prices,  including  corn,  are 
higher  by  a  very  comfortable  percentage  than  they 
were,  and  present  sellers  should  get  these  better 
prices. 

CROPS — What  pranks  the  weather  has  played  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week!  Last  Friday  it  was  blisteringly 
hot  here,  and  also  on  Saturday  the  1st,  and  dry  and 
growing  crops  were  suffering  in  the  heat.  And  this 
was  by  no  means  local,  but  widespread  over  the 
country.  And  then  on  Sunday  afternoon,  here,  there 
came  a  torrental  rainstorm,  accompanied  by  high 
winds,  that  lashed  the  entire  Atlantic  Seaboard,  flat¬ 
tening  out  corn  and  threatening  to  uproot  tomato 
plants.  And  in  the  wake  of  the  storm  came  cold, 
actually  cold  weather,  that  sent  hurry  calls  for 
blankets  at  night,  and  light  winter  clothing  in  the 
day.  It  is  reported  from  Orleans,  Mass.,  on  the  Cape 
Cod  promontory,  that  snow  fell  on  July  4th  1  In  this 
section  the  4th  was  delightfully  cool  and  clear,  al¬ 
most  a  perfect  day.  But  what  is  such  weather  doing 
to  crops? 

The  Crop  Reports  will  tell  you  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  and  here  is  a  special  Association  report, 
compounded  from  many  individual  reports,  made  as 
of  July  1st: 

“ARKANSAS  AND  MISSOURI— Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Missouri  have  fairly  good  prospects  for 
a  tomato  crop.  Other  sections,  particularly 
orthwest  Arkansas,  have  reported  there  is  only 
65  per  cent  of  the  contracted  acreage  in  the  field, 
due  to  30  days  of  dry  weather.  Therefore,  it 
looks  like  Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  have  a 
much  shorter  pack  than  thought  for  60  days 
ago.  I  also  learned  that  the  canners  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  have  booked  very  heavily  on  futures  and 
most  of  them  have  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
fearing  that  they  are  over-booked.  Prices  in  that 
section  have  advanced  considerably  on  futures; 
they  are  asking  around  65c,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on 
future  No.  2s  and  there  are  only  a  very  few 
canners  who  are  accepting  any  business  at  all. 

“INDIANA — Due  to  the  wet  spring,  followed 
by  dry  weather,  Indiana  canners  have  had  great 
trouble  in  getting  their  tomato  acreage  in  the 
field.  Most  of  the  entire  State  is  considered  two 
to  three  weeks  late.  Sixty  to  ninety  days  ago, 
it  looked  like  Indiana  would  have  around  20  per 
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cent  increase  in  acreage  over  1932;  however,  at 
the  present  time,  it  appears  that  with  the  un¬ 
favorable  spring,  the  Indiana  acreage  will  not 
exceed  the  1932  acreage  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
prospects  are  as  good.” 

And  a  further  section  of  the  same  report  says: 

“PRICES  ON  FUTURE  TOMATOES  —  It 
appears  that  80  per  cent  of  the  canners  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  have  completely  sold  out 
their  1933  pack  of  futures  and  a  few  of  them 
have  over-sold.  A  lot  of  sales  have  been  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
canners  in  the  entire  State  who  will  accept  any 
business  at  the  present  time  on  futures.  The 
asking  price  on  futures  at  the  present  time  is 
around  62V2C  to  65c.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  way  commodity  prices  are  advancing  and 
the  cost  of  producing  tomatoes  is  advancing,  it 
is  foolish  to  sell  tomatoes,  even  at  65c  on 
futures.” 

And  there  you  are! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Advancing  Prices  and  Crop  Damage  Features  of  Short  Week 
Market— Pineapple  and  Spinach  Up — Corn  Carryover  and 
Injury  to  Crop  Make  That  Item  Strong— Tomato 
Future  Sellers  Out. 

New  York,  July  6,  1933. 

ARKET — While  the  triple  week-end  holiday 
in  honor  of  Independence  Day,  generally  cele¬ 
brated  along  Hudson  Street,  slowed  down 
trading  activity  somewhat,  the  past  week  saw  several 
important  developments  affecting  the  local  canned 
foods  markets. 

Pineapple  producers  marking  spot  prices  from  5c 
to  40c  a  dozen  higher.  West  Coast  factors  boosting 
the  prices  of  advertised  brands  of  spinach,  and  the 
reports  from  corn  packing  areas  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  adversely  affecting  crop  pros¬ 
pects  were  the  highlights  of  the  week. 

PINEAPPLE — Advances  ranging  from  5c  a  dozen 
on  fancy  21/2S  to  from  25c  to  40c  a  dozen  in  10s  were 
posted  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  on  spot 
pineapple,  the  price  holding  for  shipment  through 
July  31  only.  The  revised  price  list  put  No.  2  tall 
pack  10c  a  dozen  higher  for  most  items.  All  major 
packers  met  the  advance.  The  advances  were  effective 
July  1. 

Higher  prices  on  new  pack  seems  indicated  in  the 
cooperative’s  plans  as  the  new  pack  will  enter  on  a 
virtually  barren  market,  with  the  prices  for  new 
pack  definitely  seen  at,  if  not  above,  the  spot  level. 

PACK  PLANS — Officials  of  the  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association,  Ltd.,  disclosed  that 


a  pack  objective  of  8,000,000  cases  has  been  set  for 
the  year  ended  June  1,  1934,  approximately  3,000,000 
cases,  or  60  per  cent  above  the  total  pack  in  the 
previous  year.  There  is  practically  no  carryover 
stocks  now,  compared  with  a  carryover  of  about 
4,200,000  cases  on  June  1,  1932,  it  was  pointed  out. 

“Last  year’s  pack  and  carryover  of  9,250,000  cases 
has  now  almost  entirely  passed  into  distribution  with 
the  result  that  that  had  been  difficult  for  the  packer 
to  deliver  general  assortments  for  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  months,”  the  cooperative  declared. 

Continuing,  the  cooperative  stated  that  it  “contem¬ 
plates  the  coming  market  season  with  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  industry  will  present  a  strong  position 
and  will  be  further  consolidated.” 

Officials  of  the  cooperative  did  not  disclose  the 
allocation  of  the  pack  to  various  packers.  A  year 
ago,  California  Packing  produced  33  per  cent  of  the 
canned  supply,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  approxi¬ 
mately  26  per  cent  and  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  about  13  per  cent.  Some  revision  of  these 
ratios  is  believed  to  be  under  consideration. 

The  announcement  also  disclosed  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  will  continue  its  national  advertising  campaign. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE — The  pineapple  juice  pack, 
not  included  in  the  9-year  marketing  pact  recently 
signed  by  leading  pineapple  canners,  will  total  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  cases  for  the  coming  season. 
This  is  not  included  in  the  8,000,000  case  pineapple 
pack  just  announced  by  the  cooperative  group. 

Inasmuch  as  pineapple  juice  output,  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity  as  packers  push  it  into  con¬ 
suming  channels,  is  not  limited  under  the  marketing 
agreement,  the  way  is  open  for  all  packers  to  operate 
at  whatever  rate  they  think  that  their  market  can 
sustain. 

SPINACH — Effective  yesterday.  West  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  boosted  the  prices  of  advertised  brands  of  spin¬ 
ach.  Under  the  revised  list  2i/^s  are  up  5'c,  Is  and 
2s  2V2C  and  10s  up  20c  to  $1.30,“90c,  $1.05  and  $4.15, 
coast,  respectively. 

Southern  spinach  has  moved  out  well  and  the  price 
list  is  firm  to  strong. 

CORN — While  the  corn  carryover  is  estimated 
around  2,000,000  cases,  about  5  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal,  the  outlook  created  by  early  reports  from  Illi¬ 
nois  predicting  sharp  curtailment  of  the  crops  due 
to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  seems  to  indicate 
that  stocks  will  be  cut  down  sharply  in  the  near 
future.  The  majority  of  packers  are  refusing  to  con¬ 
sider  future  orders  at  the  present  time  due  to  the 
bullish  outlook. 

With  indications  of  severe  damages  to  crops 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  new  pack  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  increased  labor  and  other  costs  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Administration’s  industrial  recovery 
program  good  business  in  the  remaining  spot  stocks 
seems  indicated. 
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PEAS — Packers  in  most  sections  of  the  pea  centers 
are  refusing  future  orders  at  the  present  time  due  to 
the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  pack  due  to  unfavor¬ 
able  weather.  Many  cariners  in  the  Southern  States 
are  booked  to  capacity  on  business  accepted  some 
time  back  and  anticipate  difficulty  in  meeting  all 
orders  in  the  wanted  sizes  due  to  crop  damages. 

With  an  estimated  total  pea  pack  of  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  normal,  due  to  the  drougth  damage 
which  cut  early  variety  peas  40  per  cent  from  a  year 
ago  an  dno  carryover  stocks  available  in  the  market, 
a  definitely  higher  price  level  seems  in  view  in  canned 
peas. 

TOMATOES  —  A  tomato  pack  variously  placed 
from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  normal  has  resulted  in 
major  packers  in  this  field  refusing  to  take  any 
future  orders  at  the  present.  Again,  as  in  peas,  how¬ 
ever,  many  small  canners  believed  to  have  contracted 
their  output  at  prices  which  seem  more  than  likely 
to  be  far  below  the  expected  levels  when  a  formal 
opening  list  is  released. 

Also,  as  in  peas,  carryover  stocks  of  tomatoes  are 
virtually  non-existant  and  canners  will  release  their 
pack  on  a  “clean”  market. 

PEACHES  —  Still  labor  under  the  handicap  of 
undetermined  production  costs  due  to  uncertainty 
over  total  pack  and  labor  expenses  with  no  first 
hands  releasing  firm  price  lists.  Higher  ideas  on 
prices  are  rumored  popular  among  canners  as  labor 
costs  threaten  to  move  above  the  level  previously  un¬ 
officially  held  to  be  fair. 

GROSS  SALES  GAIN — Evidence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  grocer  ytrade  is  shown  in  the  May  sales 
report  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Company,  major  metro¬ 
politan  wholesale  grocery  organization,  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  gross  sales  for  the  month  mounted  to 
approximately  $812,000,  after  returns,  compared 
with  $553,000  in  the  like  1932  month. 

Approximate  sales  of  the  compan  yin  the  first  24 
days  of  June  were  placed  at  $618,000,  against  $492,000 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  June  a  year  ago. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN— With  directors  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  meeting  within  the  next  fortnight  to  con¬ 
sider  action  on  dividend  payments  on  the  capital 
shares,  it  is  rumored  in  financial  circles  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  considering  the  advisability  of  declaring  an 
extra  dividend.  The  company  is  now  paying  $2 
annually. 

If  the  company  does  not  vote  an  extra  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting,  however,  sources  usually  well 
informed  hold  that  the  prospects  for  an  extra  at  the 
next  quarterly  meeting  are  extremely  likely. 

In  support  of  this  belief,  the  company’s  strong 
cash  position  is  pointed  out  as  is  the  fact  that  current 
earnings  are  at  the  rate  of  $3  annually  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  substantial  profits  on  inventories  of  metals 
bought  earlier  in  the  year  at  prices  well  below  cur¬ 
rent  quotations. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Market  Conditions  Encouraging — Late  Pea  Pack  Dis¬ 
appointing — Crops  Suffering  for  Want  of  Rain — Canners 
Reluctant  to  Name  Future  Prices — Government 
Regulations  Boosted  Price  of  Cherries. 

Chicago,  July  6,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — As  this  report  is  filed, 
our  local  market  is  just  “recovering”  from  the 
double  holiday.  Many  brokers  and  buyers, 
took  advantage  of  the  “calendar”  leaving  their  desks 
on  Friday,  June  30th,  and  not  showing  up  on  the 
job  until  Wednesday,  July  5th.  The  general  situa¬ 
tion  continues  more  than  firm  and  all  distributors 
are  alert,  “on  their  toes”  and  looking  forward  with 
confidence.  Everyone  you  meet  seems  particularly 
pleased  with  the  record  of  the  first  six  months  this 
year,  especially  when  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1932. 

PEAS — Illinois  canners  have  finished  their  sweets 
or  late  run  and  it  was  particularly  disappointing.  If 
the  trade  at  large  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  find  ample  quantities  of  new 
pack  peas  in  Illinois,  they  are  destined  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  Most  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  (with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State) 
have  finished  their  Alaska  run  and  are  now  busy  on 
the  late  varieties.  Short  deliveries  on  future  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  earlies,  have  been  announced  by  various 
factors  in  the  State.  Men  who  claim  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  stoutly  maintain  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  not  pack  more  than  4i/^  to  5  million  cases 
of  peas  this  year.  That’s  quite  a  different  “story” 
than  the  propaganda  that  was  spread  up  to  a  month 
ago  about  8  million  and  even  10  million.  No.  10  tin 
peas  are  quite  scarce.  The  belated  demand  for  this 
larger  container  found  many  canners  who  usually 
pack  “gallons”  unprepared.  No.  10  tins  have  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  50c  per  dozen  over  the  opening.  The 
nominal  market  today  on  some  of  the  grades  and 
varieties  are  as  follows: 

No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  at  95c,  No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  3  sieve  at  $1,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  2  sieve  at  $1.10,  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5  sweets 
at  95c,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  5  sweets  at  $1, 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  points.  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
fancy  Alaskas,  particularly  No.  2  tin  as  well  as  No. 
10  tin  fancy  No.  3  Alaskas  will  be  in  short  supply. 
This  also  applies  to  the  standard  popular  siftings 
such  as  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  standard  No.  4 
Alaskas.  Sweets  are  not  going  to  fare  much  better 
than  the  earlies. 

CORN — The  draught  was  broken  throughout  the 
Middlewest  last  week.  Many  sections  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  principal  corn  growing  districts  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  did  not  have  a  drop 
of  rain  at  all  from  May  25th  to  June  29th.  Added  to 
all  that  was  torrid  weather  that  broke  all  records. 
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Spot  corn  advanced  until  today  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  No.  2  tin  good  standard  corn  at  less 
than  621/^c,  f.  o.  b.  Middiewestern  canneries.  Sales 
have  been  made  on  that  basis,  f.  o.  b.  Iowa  points. 
A  large  demand  for  No.  10  tin  corn  has  also  been 
noted  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  spot 
lots  of  No.  10s.  The  general  corn  situation  is  that 
of  strength  and  though  the  rainfalls  of  the  past  week 
have  relieved  an  otherwise  most  acute  situation,  the 
corn  crop  for  1933  is  by  no  means  made.  Reluctance 
to  name  future  prices  still  prevails  among  the  corn 
canners  of  this  section. 

TOMATOES — The  market  on  this  item  has  been 
rather  quiet  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks.  Not 
much  doing  here  outside  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
business  that  was  taken  care  of  by  both  Indiana, 
Maryland,  and  one  or  two  Southern  canners.  Futures 
have  not  yet  “loosened  up.”  Indiana  canners  are 
asking  the  higher  prices  that  have  been  outlined  in 
this  column  the  past  tw’o  weeks  and  buyers  are  sim¬ 
ply  holding  off  and  apparently  unwilling  to  pay  the 
higher  levels.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  this 
year’s  tomato  acreage  in  Indiana  will  be  less  than 
1932.  The  Ozarks  have  already  gone  on  record  to 
the  same  effect  and  it  is  the  understanding  that  the 
Tri-states  are  in  a  like  position.  If  this  be  correct 
and,  with  no  carryover,  the  future  of  the  tomato 
market  should  be  more  than  secure. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  little  business  has 
been  going  on  in  this  market  in  new  pack  apricots 
but  the  general  volume  recorded  to  date,  is  light.  All 
kinds  of  talk  or  gossip  (call  it  what  you  may)  is 
heard  in  regard  to  peaches.  One  story  is  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  have  agreed  to  a  price  of  $20  a  ton 
for  cling.  Compare  that  with  an  average  price  paid 
last  year  of  $7  a  ton  and  one  can  appreciate  what  is 
in  store  for  the  trade.  Another  factor  that  hits  the 
Pacific  coast  canning  industry  is  the  statement  that 
the  labor  commissions  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  have  tentatively  agreed  to  boost  can¬ 
ning  labor  5c  per  hour.  Well,  time  will  tell. 

LOBSTER — Some  lively  trading  was  noted  in 
Canadian  lobster  and  prices  took  a  substantial  jump. 
Your  reporter  understands  that  the  market  today  is 
practically:  No.  Ui  fancy  Canadian  lobster  at  $1.50, 
No.  H  fancy  Canadian  lobster  at  $2.50,  No.  1  fancy 
Canadian  lobster  at  $4.50,  deliveerd  Chicago. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — In  anticipation  of  further 
advances,  some  liberal  buying  has  been  recorded  here 
of  late.  Several  of  the  prominent  milk  canners,  re¬ 
turning  last  week  from  the  meeting  in  Washington, 
outlined  to  the  buyer  the  general  status,  and  every¬ 
one  now  awaits  the  0.  K.  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  arrangement,  has  been  practically 
agreed  to  by  the  entire  evaporated  milk  industry. 
Raws  advanced  on  the  1st  of  July  10c  per  cwt.  Evap¬ 
orated  case  goods  were  sold  on  Monday  of  this  week 
at  $2.50,  delivered  Chicago. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.)— The  New  Deal  has  sure 
been  popping  for  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  red 
cherry  canners.  Within  one  week  after  opening  prices 
had  been  named,  several  hundred  cars  were  sold  and 
the  canners  were  just  literally  “run  to  cover.”  No. 


10  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  have  been  sold  at 
$5.25,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery  (an  advance  of  25c 
over  opening),  and  it  is  reliably  stated  in  this  market 
that  some  sections  of  the  country  have  paid  $5.50. 
The  market  has  recorded  a  further  advance  during 
the  past  24  hours  and  is  now  $6,  cannery,  for  No.  10s. 

BERRIES — Quite  a  little  future  New  York  State 
Columbian  red  raspberry  business  has  been  recorded 
here  at  prices  around  the  following: 

No.  2  tin  Columbian  reds,  20  degree,  at  $1.05;  No. 

2  tin  Columbian  reds,  40  degree,  at  $1.15;  No.  10  tin 
Columbian  reds,  water,  at  $4;  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
cannery.  Considerable  inquiry  has  also  been  noted 
in  black  raspberries.  From  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(Oregon  and  Washington)  the  better  grades  of  fancy 
Cuthbert  red  raspberries  have  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.60  to  $1.85,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  Buyers 
would  also  like  to  purchase  fancy  Etterburg  straw¬ 
berries  but  that  crop  is  so  short  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year  that  few  if  any  canners  can  be  found 
who  will  make  definite  commitments.  Loganberires 
have  but  passing  interest  here. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Pack  Light;  Present  Catch  Being  Used  in  Raw 
Market — Food  Prices  Advancing  Out  of  Proportion  to  Earn¬ 
ings — Frozen  Meat  or  Fish  Not  Acceptable  to  House¬ 
wives — Refrigeration  to  Control  Production. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  6,  1933. 

HRIMP — Activities  in  the  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama 
have  been  limited  to  ten  to  fifty  barrels  of  shrimp 
per  week  and  it  has  leaned  more  towards  the  ten 
barrel  quota  than  the  fifty  barrel  one  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer  season,  hence  it  may  be  said  that 
the  spring  and  summer  pack  in  Alabama  has  been  an 
exceptionally  light  one  and  the  same  applies  to 
Mississippi. 

Louisiana  has  had  some  good  strikes  of  shrimp  in 
the  Gulf  this  spring  and  summer,  but  as  a  good  part 
of  these  catches  went  to  the  raw  dealers  and  were 
shipped  out  raw,  headless,  it  has  cut  down  the  shrimp 
pack  in  Louisiana  considerably. 

The  low  production  of  shrimp  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  increased  demand  for  canned  shrimp  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  price  can  be  maintained 
at  the  present  level  when  the  fall  pack  starts,  unless 
production  runs  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  demand. 

In  other  words,  the  ?5  and  50  per  cent  advance  in 
price  of  some  food  commodities  does  not  mean  that 
the  consumption  of  that  commodity  has  increased  that 
much,  but  rather  that  the  production  of  that  commod¬ 
ity  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  few  months ; 
therefore  when  production  is  increased  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent  and  the  buying  power  of  the  country  is 
not  increased  proportionately,  we  may  look  for  the 
prevailing  high  price  to  flop,  so  we  should  not  bank 
too  strongly  on  $1  shrimp  this  fall,  but  rather  figure 
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on  a  lower  price,  until  we  can  rely  on  a  more  stable 
buying  power  of  the  country,  which  may  or  may  not 
materialize  by  fall. 

In  order  for  the  new  business  recovery  legislation 
to  function  efficiently  and  safely,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  increase  pay  rolls,  in  order  to  increase  the  buying 
power  of  the  country,  but  it  seems  that  the  opposite 
has  taken  place  and  the  price  of  many  commodities 
have  been  raised  in  much  larger  ratio  than  pay  rolls, 
which  makes  the  situation  top-heavy  at  this  time  and 
it  will  have  to  be  corrected  before  we  can  go  much 
further  with  it. 

The  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  adjustment  of  production  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  requirements,  is  perishables,  represented  by 
agriculture  and  fisheries. 

Next  to  farming,  the  sea  food  industry  is  the  hard¬ 
est  phase  of  the  whole  industrial  control  program,  be¬ 
cause  production  of  seafoods,  like  farming  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  weather. 

One  has  only  to  follow  up  the  weather  reports  to 
see  how  uncertain  the  weather  is  and  it  can  only  not 
be  harnessed,  but  science  has  not  been  able  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  it  with  any  absolute  degree  of  accuracy,  hence 
the  element  of  gambling  is  very  pronounced. 

However,  two  things  stand  out  as  life-savers  to  the 
sea  food  production  control.  One  is  cold  storage  and 
the  other  canning. 

I  believe  that  the  production  control  of  sea  foods 
can  be  worked  out  through  cold  storage  and  canning 
plants. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  erect 
freezing  and  cold  storage  plants  in  certain  localities 
to  serve  a  number  of  producing  points,  but  the  plant 
could  be  made  self  sustaining  by  making  a  small  charge 
for  the  freezing  and  storing. 

This  plan  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  out  of  the 
(luestion,  because  it  calls  for  the  outlay  of  money,  but 
the  government  is  spending  much  more  money  than 
these  plants  would  cost  in  other  line  of  work  that  is 
not  near  as  beneficial  to  the  community  and  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large. 

The  canning  part  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by 
private  capital  already,  but  if  assistance  is  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  they  doubtless  can  get  it 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

j(  ji 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

New  Fruit  Canning  Season  On — Restricted  Pineapple  Pack — 
Prices  Advanced — Some  Peach  Prices — Salmon  Advancing — 
Spinach  Higher — Peach  Prices  to  Growers — 
Minimum  Wages  for  Women. 

San  Francisco,  July  6,  1933. 

HE  NEW  SEASON — The  active  fruit  canning 
season  will  soon  be  under  way  in  California  and 
interest  is  centering  very  strongly  on  the  new 
pack,  its  size  and  cost.  The  packing  of  cherries  is 


about  at  an  end  and  this  is  likewise  true  of  apricots 
in  the  interior  districts.  Work  on  the  latter  will  soon 
be  started  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  where 
most  of  the  pack  is  made.  All  fruits  are  ripening 
later  than  usual  and  peach  packing  will  not  become 
heavy  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Unsold  stocks  on 
July  1  were  the  lightest  in  several  years  and  much 
lighter  than  seemed  possible  but  a  few  months  ago. 
They  are  very  close  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  nor¬ 
mal  and  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  strong 
position  of  the  market  will  be  to  step  up  the  size  of 
the  pack. 

PINEAPPLE  PACK — Following  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  held  during  the  past  two  weeks  the  marketing 
committee  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association  has  announced  that  the  canned  pineapple 
pack  for  the  year  commencing  June  1  has  been  set 
at  8,00.0,000  cases.  Last  year’s  pack  was  5,063,793 
cases  and  the  carryover  about  4,200,000  cases.  Early 
in  the  year,  when  plans  to  curtail  the  pack  were  dis¬ 
cussed  it  was  believed  that  this  would  have  to  be 
held  down  to  about  five  million  cases  and  but  a  few' 
w'eeks  ago  a  six  million  case  pack  w^as  thought  to  be 
about  the  limit.  Sales  of  late  have  been  above  expec¬ 
tations  and  most  of  the  old  inventory  has  been  moved, 
with  packers  filling  orders  for  general  assortments 
with  difficulty.  Decision  to  pack  up  to  eight  million 
cases  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  market.  Effective 
July  1  a  general  increase  in  canned  pineapple  prices 
was  posted.  No.  21/2  fancy  sliced  has  been  advanced 
5c  to  $1.70  and  similar  changes  have  been  made  in 
most  other  items.  Fancy  tidbits  in  the  No.  21/2  size 
have  been  increased  from  $1.60  to  $1.65,  fancy 
crushed  is  now  quoted  at  $1.60,  and  5c  increases 
have  been  made  in  standard  grades.  The  last  price 
adjustment  was  made  on  June  5. 

PEACHES — A  few  California  canners  have  booked 
some  business  on  new  pack  peaches  on  the  basis  of 
$1.05  for  standards  and  $1.15  for  choice,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  trade  prefers  to  w^ait  and  see  what  costs 
will  be.  Some  business  is  being  done  on  apricots  at 
definite  prices,  where  the  fruit  is  already  in  the 
cans,  but  this,  too,  is  rather  limited. 

SALMON — Alaska  red  salmon  climbed  5c  higher 
during  the  week  and  is  now  quoted  generally  at  $1.60 
a  dozen.  This  grade  is  coming  in  for  increased  atten¬ 
tion  as  pinks  and  chums  are  getting  scarce.  Most  of 
the  business  that  is  being  done  on  Columbia  River 
Chinooks  is  in  the  price  range  of  $1.75  to  $1.90  for 
fancy  halves. 

SPINACH — Several  California  packers  are  out 
this  week  with  slightly  higher  prices  on  spinach. 
This  canned  product  has  been  moving  off  in  splendid 
shape  in  recent  weeks  and  stocks  in  first  hands  are 
already  getting  light.  Already  a  scarcity  is  being 
talked  about  before  more  can  be  packed.  This  will 
probably  lead  to  a  larger  fall  pack  than  in  recent 
years. 

PEACH  PRICES  TO  GROWERS^Organized  can¬ 
ners  and  peach  growers  have  been  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  during  the  week  and  are  getting  close  to  an 

(  Continued  on  page  25) 
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MERCER  OF  WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  CROUPS  PAVES 
WAY  FOR  UNIFIED  OPERATIONS 

Code  Adopted  by  Wholesalers 

Merging  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
with  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  agreed 
upon  at  the  food  trade  conventions  held  in  Atlantic  City  re¬ 
cently,  paves  the  way  for  unified  operations  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  and  enables  this  trade  to  present  a  solid  front 
in  dealing  with  the  Administration’s  plans  as  outlined  in  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  consolidated  groups  presented  the  following,  a  code  of 
trade  ethics  for  the  wholesale  grocery  trade: 

The  National  and  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associations, 
where  members  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  or'  industry  represented  by  it  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  purpose  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
the  National  Industrial  Recoveiy  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  therewith  and  receiving  the  benefits  thereof  hereby, 
as  authorized  in  such  acts,  presents  this  code  approved  by  the 
wholesale  grocery,  to  wit: 

ARTICLE  1. 

Section  1.  Membership  in  the  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  is  and  shall  be  open  to  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  engaged  in  wholesaling  from  an  established 
warehouse  of  groceries,  grocery  sundries,  specialities  or  pro¬ 
duce,  any  or  all  thereof,  when  sales  therefrom  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  business.  The  term  “wholesaling”  used  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  together  with  the  term  “wholesale  grocer” 
means  that  “wholesaling”  is  the  business  and  “wholesaler”  is 
one  owning  or  operating  such  warehouse  engaged  in  wholesal¬ 
ing;  provided  no  inequitable  restrictions  on  admission  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  imposed. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Section  1.  The  selling  price,  other  than  as  stated  in  section 
2  of  this  article,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  replacement  value 
of  the  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  of  sale  plus  a  markup 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  markup  shall  be 
determined  with  Government  approval  in  any  marketing  area  or 
trading  center,  according  to  conditions  there  prevailing,  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  distributor  may  meet  the  lawful  price  of  any 
distributor. 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  sale  made: 

A.  In  closing  out  in  good  faith  the  owner’s  stock  or  any 
part  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  discontinuing  his  trade  in  any 
stock  or  commodity,  in  closing  out  of  season’s  goods  or  the 
bona  fide  sale  of  perishable  goods  to  prevent  loss  to  the  vendor 
or  spoilage  or  depreciation. 

B.  When  goods  are  damaged  or  deteriorated  in  quality  and 
statement  is  made  to  this  effect. 

C.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  trans¬ 
actions  between  wholesalers  nor  to  sales  to  local.  State  or 
Federal  Governments. 

ARTICLE  3. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  all  other  uneconomic  and  unfair 
practices  shall  cease  and  without  limit,  but  supplementary  to 
this  general  declaration,  it  is  agreed  that  the  industry  shall 


refrain  from  and  discourage  as  far  as  it  can,  practices  as 
follows : 

Secret  rebates,  prize  schemes,  commercial  bribery,  false  ad¬ 
vertising,  slack-filled  packages,  abuse  or  violation  of  credit 
terms  and  free  deals. 

ARTICLE  4. 

No  agreements  by  members  and  other  wholesale  grocers  who 
will  become  members  of  the  National  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  and  its  established  divisions,  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  manufacturers  of  retailers,  and  no  codes  of 
fair  competition  established  by  them  shall  be  construed  or  oper¬ 
ated  to  permit  monopolies  or  monopolistic  practices  or  other¬ 
wise  to  violate  paragraph  A  of  section  3  of  titel  1  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (mandatory). 

ARTICLE  5. 

Employes  of  wholesale  grocers  in  the  established  divisions 
thereof  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
and  to  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  given  them  by  para¬ 
graph  A  of  section  7  of  said  act,  as  well  as  other  provisions 
thereof  (mandatory). 

ARTICLE  6. 

Section  1.  Wholesale  grocers  as  employers  in  the  established 
divisions  agree  to  comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of  labor, 
minimum  rates  of  pay  and  other  employment  conditions  to  be 
approved  or  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Wholesale  grocers  and  their  employes  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  divisions  shall  have  and  enjoy  every  opportunity 
afforded  to  them  by  said  act  to  establish  by  mutual  agreement 
the  standards  as  to  the  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
rates  of  pay  and  such  other  conditions  of  employment  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  (mandatory). 

ARTICLE  7. 

This  code  is  prepared  to  control  sales  by  wholesale  grocers 
and  is  presented  on  the  assumption  that  related  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  manufacturers  of  food  products,  corporate 
chain  stores,  voluntary  wholesale  or  retail  chains  and  retail 
grocers  will  adopt  codes  consistent  herewith  and  containing 
similar  provisions  and  the  right  is  reserved  to,  when  and  as 
codes  of  such  industries  are  presented,  to  make  changes  herein 
by  way  of  eliminations  or  addition  or  in  any  such  way  as  may 
be  proper  to  conform  with  practices  of  all  these  allied  industries. 

The  resolutions  committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  submitted  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  approved: 

“Resolved  that  we  most  heartily  commend,  ratify  and  approve 
the  action  of  our  executives  and  advisory  in  empowering  the 
President  of  our  Association  to  join  with  our  friends  and 
associates  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and 
their  President,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  in  forming  one  nation-wide 
wholesale  grocers’  association,  and  we  hereby  fully  empower 
and  authorize  our  President  through  such  committee  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  he  may  select  and  by  whatever  means  he  deems 
advisable  to  join  with  President  McLaurin  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  accomplishing  this  result. 

“Resolved,  that  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
hereby  pledges  its  full  support  and  cooperation  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  agencies  as  he  has  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  administration  of  these  statutes  in  order  to 
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accomplish  the  above  stated  objectives. . . .  that  the  most  direct 
and  effective  contribution  that  this  association,  and  the  grocery 
industry  generally  can  make  to  promote  widespread  re-employ¬ 
ment  on  a  fair  basis  of  compensation,  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  that  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  depression,  and 
that  this  object  can  be  attained  most  speedily  and  effectively 
by  the  adoption,  in  agreement  with  other  factors  in  the  grocery 
industry,  of  a  code  of  fair  competition ;  and  be  it 

“Further  resolved,  that  the  President  of  this  Association  and 
such  committee  and  representatives  as  he  has  appointed  and 
shall  heretofore  constitute  for  the  purpose  are  hereby  fully 
empowered  to  prepare,  participate  in,  adopt  and  present  to  the 
United  States  Government  such  code  or  codes  on  fair  compe¬ 
tition  and  such  agreement  or  agreements  in  behalf  of  this 
Association  as  they  may  deem  suitable  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  legislation  and  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  declared  by  him  thereunder;  and  they  are  hereby 
further  empowered  to  take  whatever  action  they  may  deem 
necessary  or  advisable  in  behalf  of  this  Association  to  enforce 
and  carry  out  such  codes  and  agreements  and  also  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  Association  at  public  or  private  or  governmental 
hearings  of  conferences  with  respect  to  the  codes  or  proposed 
codes  of  other  associations,  groups  or  interests  in  any  barnch 
of  the  food  industry. 

“We  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principles  and  policies  of  this 
.Association  as  laid  down  by  its  founders  and  as  consistently 
followed  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years: 

“1.  We  strongly  advocate  and  urge  the  packing,  distribution 
and  sale  of  wholesome  and  honestly  labeled  food  products,  in 
the  interest  of  the  trade  and  of  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

“2.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  the  food  trade,  including  false  advertising,  mis¬ 
representation  and  other  deceptive  practices  which  are  in¬ 
jurious  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  honest  manufacturers  and 
merchants  engaged  in  distributing  the  nation’s  food  supply. 

“3.  We  pledge  our  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to  promote  sound  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  Union.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

agreement  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  grower  and  worker, 
selling  price  and  the  size  of  the  pack.  The  work  is 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  crop  will 
soon  be  ready  for  handling  and  the  plan  decided  upon 
must  be  approved  by  Washnigton  before  it  becomes 
effective.  Present  plans  call  for  a  peach  pack  rang¬ 
ing  between  nine  and  ten  million  cases.  Tentative 
agreements  have  been  reached  on  all  points  except 
allocation  of  pack. 

WAGES — A  27V2C  an  hour  minimum  wage  for 
women  workers  in  canneries  in  California  was  tenta¬ 
tively  ratified  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
last  week,  pending  approval  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  This  rate  was  fixed  a  few  days  earlier  at  a 
meeting  of  State  labor  commissioners  from  Oregon. 
Washington  and  California,  held  at  Portland.  The 
rate  is  lower  than  the  California  minimum  wage  in 
effect  in  recent  years,  this  being  SSVsc  per  hour,  but 
the  attorney-general  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  different  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  every  branch  of  industry,  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  cost  of  living  involved.  The  Commission 


is  urging  federal  approval  and  enforcement  of  the 
same  rate  in  other  States. 

NEW  MARKETING  AGREEMENT— Stockhold¬ 
ers  and  directors  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  have  ratified  a  new  marketing 
agreement,  modified  by-laws  and  cancelled  old  agree¬ 
ments  by  mutual  consent.  The  new  plan  establishes 
the  pack  quota  for  each  canner,  with  the  group  tak¬ 
ing  title  to  the  pack,  reselling  to  producers  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  association.  Companies  will  sell  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  own  prices,  but  these  will  probably 
be  uniform.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  Honolulu, 
officers  were  chosen,  as  follows:  President,  John 
Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd., 
succeeding  Elvon  Musick,  of  California;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Alfred  Eames,  California  Packing  Corporation; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.  A.  Walker,  American  Factors; 
and  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  H.  L.  Dennison,  of 
the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners.  The 
directors  are:  Alfred  Eames,  California  Packing 
Corporation;  Atherton  Richards,  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby;  A.  W.  T.  Bottomley,  Hawaiian  Can¬ 
neries  Company;  Hosmer  Rolph,  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company,  and  John  Waterhouse,  representing  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Baldwin  and  the  Kauai  Pineapple  Company. 

NOTES — The  Griffith-Durney  Canning  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $100,000  by  R.  L.  Lipman,  Ray  Vaner- 
voort  and  Donald  S.  Coye. 

C.  C.  Pratt  has  taken  over  the  interest  of  D,  J. 
Wilson  and  J.  C.  McDonald  in  the  Klamath  Canning 
Company,  Requa,  Calif. 

Five  fires,  evidently  of  incendiary  origin,  did  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  $40,000  to  industrial  plants  at  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  one  night  recently.  The  canning  plants 
of  the  Richmond-Chase  Company  and  Biceglia  Bros, 
were  damaged  slightly. 

jn  \ 


EDWARD  PRITCHARD  DIES 

INFORMATION  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
I  Edward  Pritchard,  who  passed  away  at  the  West 
I  Side  Hospital  in  New  York  City  on  June  21st.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  a  canner  for  more  than  50  years,  was  the 
owner  of  E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  Association  work  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  during  1932.  His  death  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  Association  and  the  industry. 

“Eddie”  Pritchard  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  always  busy  trying  to  step  up  the  tone  of 
the  products,  and  suiting  his  actions  to  the  word,  had 
one  of  the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  and  most  up-to- 
date  factories  in  the  country. 

This  incomplete  news  of  his  death  leaves  us 
shocked  and  unable  to  do  him  justice. 
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Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

BaUitnore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co..  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flo  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  M.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2% . .  . 

Large,  No.  2V(> .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium.  No.  2^h. . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  s^q .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS$ 

16  . . 40  - 

No.  2»/4  . 75  - 

No.  10  .  2.60  - 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Bed  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.05  t.90 

No.  10  .  6.76  - 

No.  2  Medium  (Ireen .  1.00  tl.OO 

No  10  .  5.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 60  f.OO 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 57Vi . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65  .75 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . -  . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . .66  ........ 

Diced.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t.80 

Extra  Stanuard.  No.  Z . . 

Extra'  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82^..„..,. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  In . —  ...... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2............. . 66  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  t.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


.65  .62  Ms 

3.00  2.85 

. 96 

.66  - 


.70 

3.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLEB— Cantinnad 

Balto.  N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2....................... 

No.  21/i  . 

No.  3  . 


SPINACH* 
Standard.  No.  2.. 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  21^  . 

No.  3  . 


.65 

.65 

.70 

2.50 

2.60 

.76 

t.76 

1.05 

tl.05 

1.10 

3.60 

t3.25 

1.06 

tl.l6 

3.50 

t4.00 

.65 

.90 

— 

.66 

.76 

t.76 

.80 

2.50 

t2.50 

.80 

.76 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Clounty .  1 

No.  10  .  3 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3. 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42^4  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.50  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  ™..» 


.42%  t.42% 

.42% . 

.70  t.70 

.67% . 

tl.26 

.30  . 

.50  . 

50  t3.20 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10.. 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  ........ 

Pa..  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.25  ........ 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved...... . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


1.30  tl.lO 
1.46  tl.30 


Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No,  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia . .  — „..  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . S?'/-*  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.00  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.75  5.25 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2%. 
No.  3  . . . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2....„_.... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . _..... 

Extra  Preserv^.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  - 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 


.  tl.30 

6.56  t5.60 


'eToo 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


.60  .62% 

1.02%  1.02% 

3.26  3.00 

.62%  .60 
.96  .97% 

3.16  3.06 


.86  _ 

1.80 _ 

1.40  _ 

_  tl.70 

1.60  tl.66 
-  t4.60 


CANNED  PEUITS— Centinued 

Balto.  N.T 

PEACHES* 

California  SUndard.  No.  2%.  Y.  C.  1.22%tl.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  *1-30 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pie*.  Unneeled.  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.60  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  tl.70 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  tl.56 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.36 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . .  tl.20 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 .  „„.... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .  .76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  10s  . 9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory .  1.00 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  P'actory .  1.10 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

I4*lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

4.00 

2.00 

1.26 

OYSTERS* 

. 80 

t.70 

10  oz . 

.  1.70 

tl.40 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47'/atl.65 

Flat,  No.  % .  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . .  . . 

Flat.  No.  % .  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl-lO 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 65  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.02%tl.00 

Medium.  Red.  Tall .  1.22%  tl.30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  l  arge .  1.00  1.10 

SARDTNESS  (Domestic),  pee  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.36  t2.35 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.75  tS.OO 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  t3.25 

%  Oil,  carton .  3.16  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.16  t2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s....„ .  3.00  t2.60 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  ease 


White,  Is  . . . .  18.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s.. 


Striped,  Is 
Yellow,  %s 
Yellows.  % 
Yellow,  Is 


t  . 

,  Fancy...... 

■  _ _ _ 

)S.  Fancy...- 

— 

8.60 

4.66 

TJO 

18.66 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
LABELS 

CHICAGO  € 


Control  Pea  Wilt 

by  Planting  Wilt  Resistant  Stocks 

Losses  From  "pza  sick^^  soil  can  now  be  avoided  by 
plantins  pure-line  strains  bred  For  resistance. 

# 


The  Discovery  oF  Fusarium  Wilt 

Mod  ern  science  has  scored  once  again  in  its  fight  against  disease.  Before  1924  pea 
wilt  was  known  only  as  a  devasting  enemy  to  pea  crops.  But  in  that  year  several 
research  scientists  set  seriously  to  work  to  learn  the  real,  inner  nature  of  this  disease. 
By  1926  they  had  discovered  the  Fusarium  organism  and  had  established  it  as  the 
cause  of  this  common  pea  wilt.  By  1929  the  inheritance  pattern  for  resistance  to  this 
organism  had  been  discovered. 

These  two  all-important  discoveries  and  other  contributing  researches,  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  several  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  were  partly  finan¬ 
ced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Asgrow  Alaska  —  Wilt  Resistant 

Having  built  on  this  foundation,  we  are  now  in  position  to  furnish  the  ASGROW 
ALASKA — a  strain  which  had  its  origin  in  individual  selections  started  by  Calvin  N. 
Keeney  in  1888.  (This  was  the  first  single-line  progeny  breeding  in  the  commerical 
production  of  pea  seed  in  America.)  By  growing  these  pedigreed  Alaska  strains  on 
wilt  infested  soil,  it  was  found  that  many  single  plant  progenies  were  100%  resistant 
to  this  disease.  Complete  resistance  to  wilt  has  been  secured  and  added  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  pod  size,  productivity,  and  canning  quality,  which  have  characterized  our 
strain  and  made  it  a  leader  among  stocks  of  Alaska  peas  for  years. 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL  BRED 

O^rom^ra,  Jttr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

NfUl  (ttnnuprtirut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


